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Assistant Editor — WILLIAM M. MORRILL 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, sixty cents each, within the United States, 
one dollar each in Canada or foreign countries. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 

PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. 
desirable. 


Pictures that tell a story are most 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double ‘spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


‘No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs: and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 
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authorized, July 13, 1919. 
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Need of the Hour 


Norse but what is essentially Humane Education can save 
the world from the horrors of another cataclysm worse even than that 
through which it has just passed. : 


For Humane Education is nothing less than the teaching in the schools 
and colleges of the nations of the principles of justice, good-will and 
humanity toward all life, human and sub-human alike. A generation 


trained in these principles will solve its international difficulties as neigh- 
bors and not as enemies. 


We are confident that more and more societies organized for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals will turn to the work of Humane Educa- 
tion in the schools of their states as their widest and most important field 
of service. Train the heart of the child aright, and the cruelty from 
which animals suffer will end far more quickly than by punishing the 
ignorant and cruel man. 


It is primarily the child in whom Humane Education is directly in- 
terested. The cultivation of the spirit of kindness to animals is but the 
starting point toward that larger humanity which includes one’s fellows 
of every race and clime. Let it be said again and again that whatever 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals have done for the crea- 
tures below us, they have done infinitely more for men, women and chil- 
dren in the reaction upon their characters, transforming and ennobling 
their relations to each other. 


Fundamentally, Humane Education stands for the ideals in char- 
acter and life which are the goal of Christianity. At their best, the 
Church and the Sunday School can meet face to face but a part of the 
youth of any land. In the schools of the nation, however, the vast ma- 
jority can be reached through Humane Education, which raises no question 
of sect or creed, but furnishes a common standing ground for such moral 
teaching as all good citizens hold vital to a people’s welfare. 
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Following are a few of the typical cases 
investigated by our agents in their state- 
wide crusade against cruelty: 


Kittens 

In response to a call concerning a small 
kitten, one of our agents found that the 
animal had fallen into an open attic par- 
tition and was unable to free itself. With 
the aid of flashlight and a long piece of 
rope, he removed the kitten from the 
enclosure. A noose was made in the end 
of the rope and dropped down about fif- 
teen feet to the kitten. After much 
maneuvering, he managed to get the 
noose caught about the animal’s body and 
it was then hoisted gently to the attic 
fioor. The kitten was uninjured. 

Another case investigated by an agent 
was reported by a witness, who claimed 
he saw a restaurant employee put a box 
containing live kittens in a garbage pail. 
Our agent visited the restaurant and 
ascertained that a female cat kept by the 
restaurant had had kittens and one of 
the employees had, to get rid of the litter, 
put them in a box in the garbage can to 
dispose of them. The kittens were found 
alive and the court fined the defendant 
$10.00. 


THE FIELD 


Dogs 

Receiving a complaint concerning the 
scalding of a dog, our agent examined 
the animal in question and found a patch 
about one foot long on the left side of 
the dog. All the hair had come off and 
there appeared to be a very serious burn. 
Defendant claimed that the dog comes 
into her yard all the time and bothers 
her children and admitted throwing the 
water on the dog but claimed not to have 
realized that it was so hot. Our agent 
explained to her that if the dog were 
bothering her, she should have called the 
authorities for relief. He took out a 
summons and when the defendant ap- 
peared in court, she was found guilty and 
put on probation for six months. 

Investigation of a complaint that a 
small dog was tied out with a short rope 
and no shelter or water resulted in a 
promise to take better care of the animal. 
Our agent found that the man was gen- 
uinely fond of the animal, keeping it in 
at night and tying it outside while he is 
at work. He even comes home to put the 
dog inside when it rains. Owner prom- 
ised to build a better shelter, give it a 
long leash and see that water is always 
at hand. 


Boston Traveler Photo 


OUR HOSPITAL PLAYS HOST TO TRIOS 


When three of Boston's finest stopped at our Hospital recently, their steeds were 
fed bunches of succulent hay by three young visitors. 
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Here and There 


NIMALS may be divided into people 

of intelligence and people of talent. 

The dog and the elephant, for example, 

are people of intelligence. The nightin- 

gale and the silkworm are people of 
talent. 


—Rivarol 


ATHER than a dog, I would choose 

a cat. It has for me the manners 
essential to social relations. At first, in 
its early youth, it possesses all the graces, 
suppleness, unexpectedness by which the 
most exacting, artistic fancy can be 
amused! It is adroit, it always knows 
where it is. Prudent unto caution, it 
goes everywhere, it examines without 
soiling, breaking nothing; it is in itself 
a warmth and a caress; it has not a 
snout, but a mouth—and what a mouth! 
It is discreet and of fastidious cleanliness 
—it cannot be enslaved. It is a dignified, 
proud, disdainful animal that hides its 
love affairs in the shadows. It defies 
advances, tolerates no insults, abandons 
the house in which it is not treated ac- 
cording to its merits. In short, it is 
truly an aristocrat in type and origin. 


—Alexandre Dumas 
& 


INCERITY means that our words and 

behavior tally with our beliefs. Real- 
ity means that our words and actions 
and beliefs tally with the truth. 


—Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


Live and Learn 


UR dogs can teach us many things. 

We should observe them carefully, 

be it climbing a high wall or finding their 
way home from long distances. 

A dog will keep trying until he makes 
his objective or drops with exhaustion. 
His patience is almost unbelievable. A 
dog will bear pain with great fortitude 
and wait patiently for relief. He will sit 
quietly for hours awaiting his master’s 
return, never taking his eyes away from 
the place he last saw the beloved person. 

Their gentleness with children, their 
forgiveness of harsh treatment, set ex- 
amples for all of us. They are faithful 
unto death, heroic without thought of 
reward and alert to all that goes on 
around them. The capacity for love that 
is possessed by dogs is, almost beyond 
understanding. It is truly said that here 
is the only love that money cannot buy. 


—Los Angeles Times 
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Keating 


The Pekingese was once 
considered sacred in 
China. And down through 


the ages animal pets have 


played important roles. 


INCE the beginning of Time, man- 

kind has always had a fondness 

for animals as pets. Many of these pam- 

pered favorites have become as famous 

as their owners. And, in some instances, 
they have made history! 

Dogs and cats seem to lead the popu- 
larity parade in being chosen as pets. 
The first animal to be domesticated was 
the dog. For in the earliest human 
graves, archeologists have discovered 
human bones, dog bones and a spear 
buried together. The belief in regard 
to such finds is that early man hoped to 
resume hunting in after life with his 
friend, the dog. 

Animal mascots have always been pop- 
ular in the armed services. During the 
past World War, dogs were the No. 1 
pets while the heavy fighting was being 
done. Cats, eagles, goats, mules, horses, 
prairie dogs and even monkeys also re- 
ceived attention from various units. 

It is only natural for fighting men to 
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adopt pets. From the days when the 
legionary foot sloggers of Julius Caesar 
conquered the World, animal pets have 
been carried along. A famous Roman 
legion had for its mascot a trained eagle. 
This eagle had been educated to perch 
on the standard of the legion, replacing 
the statuette of a golden eagle which 
was part of the official insignia of a 
Roman regiment. 

The Assyrian kings had trained lions 
and leopards as mascots. These pets 
proved their worth in battle as they 
fought side by side with the soldiers 
and did their part in subduing the en- 
emy. The Egyptian warriors adopted 
the cat as their official mascot. The cat 
was not only a pet of the fighting men, 
but it was considered to be a sacred ani- 
mal as well. 

Another great warrior, King Pyrrhus 
of ancient Greece, had an elephant as a 
pet. Whenever he went into battle, he 
rode on the back of his favorite. Be- 
cause he relied upon this trustworthy 
elephant, the King showered all kinds of 
attention on his unusual pet. 

The Pekingese dog was once consid- 
ered to be sacred in China, from where 
it originated. This breed traces its be- 
ginning back to the Tong Dynasty, in 
the eighth century. Probably one of the 
most famous dogs in history was a Pe- 
kingese, “Ch’IH Hu.” 

The Emperor Kao Wei of China 
thought so much of this pet that he made 
it a Duke. And in order that the Pe- 


kingese Duke might live in a regal fash- 
ion, the Emperor settled an income on 
it for life. 

Emperor Caligula of Rome had a great 
fondness for his favorite horse, “Incita- 
tus.” While all the court applauded, the 
Emperor, in a solemn ceremony, ap- 
pointed Incitatus Consul of Rome. The 
horse was then kept in a palace, waited 
upon by hundreds of slaves. And to top 
the whole thing off, Incitatus was fed at 
a marble manger. 

Down through the centuries, people 
have carried on the fondness displayed 
by their ancestors on pets of all descrip- 
tions. The average household has either 
a dog or a cat as the family pet. And 
these animals receive treatment fitted to 
their lofty position in life. 

Famous people in the world have had 
equally as famous pets. Of recent times, 
no pet ever received the publicity ac- 
corded to “Fala,” the late President 
Roosevelt’s Scotty. Fala was always 
pictured at the President’s side and wher- 
ever Roosevelt went, the little dog was 
always there. 

Dante, the great poet, had a marvelous 
cat as a pet. According to legend, this 
cat was supposed to have held a candle 
for his master while he wrote. Lord 
Byron made famous his dog pet, a re- 
markable Newfoundland called “Boat- 
swain.” And throughout the pages of 
history there have been other noted dogs 
and cats whose names still linger on in 
connection with their masters. 
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/S SOMETIMES CALLED WASH BEAR 
BUT IT SELDOM WASHES 1/175 FOOD 
BEFORE EATING. 


True Love 


By H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


UCH friendship as a man feels for his dog, and the dog for 

his master is a sentiment of a peculiarly pleasing nature, 
because the best that each gets from the other is just affection 
and sympathy. Cases sometimes arise in which the affection 
leads to willing sacrifices on one side or the other. A recent 
instance is that of a Negro, Edward Grooms, and his dog. 

Like most members of his race, Edward Grooms has a dog. 
The ‘animal’s breed and ancestry are unrevealed, both probably 
being dubious; but it is doubtless an amiable and estimable dog 
in its owner’s eyes, and the local tax-collector held the animal 
good enough to be taxed. 

Grooms appreciated this compliment, but did not have the 
money to pay the impost. Things were moving toward a tragical 
termination for the dog, when, from some source, came the 
suggestion that if Grooms would serve ten days in a chain-gang 
the tax would be considered paid, and the dog could live. 


Grooms consented to the plan, and saved the life of his dog 
by toiling for ten hot and weary days as a shackled builder 
of roads. Without question, it was a fine thing to do, as the 
chains that Grooms wore were no disgrace, but rather a badge 
of honor in the eyes of all who understood why he wore them. 

One man remarked that although people now know that 
Edward Grooms loved his dog, the dog knew it all the while, 
and would have done as much or more for him any day if 
occasion had required. That is dog nature. Of all beautiful 
things in this world there is none more beautiful than love, 
and it is not so common as to be beneath regard, even in the 
case of a man and his dog. 
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“Scapegoat” 
By P. D. KEATING 


AN has been inclined to tie the names of animals into 

many of the slang expressions that have become a part 
of our universal language. A “scapegoat” is the term that is 
applied to a person who is “a fall guy” for someone else. In 
other words, the scapegoat is usually one who assumes the 
responsibility when a deed backfires. 

The scapegoat theory goes back to earliest times. Then, the 
people had an idea that all animals possessed personalities and 
reasoning powers like human beings. And they also believed 
that among the animal world was a master mind who conceived 
the evil acts that were attributed by the “bad actors” among 
the animals. 

This superstition was so great among the ancient tribes that 
they devised the weird ceremony from which the name, “scape- 
goat” came into being. Each year, two goats were selected 
as the offerings to appease the Gods in the heavens. 

By a drawing, one of these two goats was determined for the 
main part of the ritual. When the goat was selected, the high 
priests of the tribe would pray over this particular one. Then 
amid solemn ceremonies, the priests would confess the sins 
of the entire tribe over the head of the elected goat, thus 
loading him down with their misdeeds for the entire year. 

When all sins were confessed, tribal members, singled out 
for the occasion, would drive this sin-loaded goat into the 
wilderness while the whole tribe cheered. The people thought 
that by driving the goat away, he would take their sins with 
him and unload them among the evil animals who lurked in the 
foreboding jungles. 

The unfortunate goat, who was driven from the tribe in total 
disgrace, was given the name of “scapegoat.” As time passed 
on, the custom was abolished but the name lingered on and, 
like many another expression, its usage was applied to a de- 
scription of a human being. 


In Milwaukee, it is against the law to park an automobile for more 
than two hours unless it is hitched to a horse. 
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The following story is just one of several which will be 
incorporated into book form next December, at which time 
we shall be glad to give more information. Prints of the pho- 
tograph (5” x 7”), “Say Uncle,” may be procured for 25c 
from Mr. Pedro E. Hernandez, 65 Beaconsfield Road, Brook- 
line 46, Mass.—Editor. 


It was a cold day in winter. Who would have the heart to 
turn away a lone, hungry cat on such a day? True, the cat 
was just an ordinary alley cat, but it was cold and hungry and 
it needed a home. In a sense, it needed the latter more than 
it needed food, for it was plain to see that this forlorn crea- 
ture was soon to become a mother. 

Luckily, Kitty had scratched at the right door. She was 
given a nice dish of creamy milk and other food palatable to 
cats and, to top off this feast, a cozy place before the open 
fireplace for a longed-for nap. You may be sure that Kitty 
made herself at home without delay and, in turn, was made 
welcome by the household and given a name—‘“Little Orphan 
Annie,” as suggestive of her worldly position. 

So that was that, but there was one difficult problem to be 
solved. This kind family possessed a lovely spitz, named 
“Skipper.” Skipper must not be scratched by the new mem- 
ber of the family and, of course, Little Orphan Annie must 
not be upset by Skipper. 

The problem was solved to the satisfaction of both animals 
and the family. The little orphan was given a nice, clean box 
in the warm corner of one of the rooms and Skipper was 
given the run of the house, except for the room in which 
Annie’s box was kept. 

With this kind and humane treatment, Little Orphan Annie 
was soon a beautiful, big, strong, clean cat, not recognizable 
as the forlorn waif that scratched on the door sill that cold 
winter’s day. She became a great pet of the family, one 
member of which was a photographer. And as the day of 
the blessed event drew nearer, this particular member began 
to have ideas. Kittens make wonderful photographs! 

At last the day came. There were four kittens. “Louie” 
was the blond, the only blond. Louie had a sister who was 
called “Miss Minit.” And, of course, there was another 
brother and sister, too. 

Annie was an ideal mother. To be sure, she had certain 
fixed ideas for her brood and she made it plain that she in- 
tended to carry out these ideas without interference from 
anyone. 

For instance, Annie decided that the nice, clean box, pro- 
vided as a bed for her and the kittens, wasn’t what she wanted. 
Annie had discovered the coal bin and, in cat language, had 
said to herself, “That’s for me.” Maybe she didn’t want to 
pamper her brood. Anyhow, one by one, she carried the kit- 
tens from the clean box to the coal bin. There she cared for 
them and when, with the best of intentions, a member of the 
family carried the kittens back to the box, Annie, somewhat 
disgustedly, returned them one by one to the coal bin. 

Louie was full of vitality. His brother and sisters were 
strong kittens, but Louie was the type that, had he been a 
human being instead of a cat, would have been known as the 
“life of the party.” 

When it came time for these youngsters to act as photog- 
rapher’s models—there was a lapse of time here as the kittens 
had to grow big enough to walk and see—it was Louie who 
could wear out his brother and sisters in turn and the photog- 
rapher and his assistant after that, and still be as fresh as 
the well known daisy. 


It took four hours and a great deal of film to make the pic- 
ture, “Say Uncle!’”, and Louie enjoyed every minute of it 
and, doubtless, would have enjoyed more hours of the same 
kind of fun. The strangle hold to be seen in the photograph 
shows Louie and his sister, Miss Minit. Miss Minit was the 


last kitten to co-model at this session. Louie’s other sister 
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“Life 
the 


Story by Samuel Grierson 


Photograph by Pedro E. Hernandez 


"Say Uncle!" 


and brother had had enough some time before this pose was 
caught. 

So Little Orphan Annie was all set for the rest of her days. 
After all, you can’t turn a cat out of your home after she has 
borne a family in it—and a family of models in a photog- 
rapher’s home, at that! On the other hand, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to harbor four or five cats and a dog under the same roof. 

The problem was solved by placing three of the kittens in 
the homes of kind people who loved cats. In these homes they 
are well cared for, given plenty of food and have lots of room 
in which to play. And maybe a little catnip, now and then. 

Of course, Louie was kept as a pet. Since the photograph, 
“Say Uncle!”, was taken, he has grown up. He is now a 
handsome, big tom. Moreover, he still likes to play, but his 
playmate is something bigger than a kitten, now. Skipper, 
the dog, is his pal. They have become great friends. And 
Skipper and Louie “have it out” in play, many a time. 
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Tombstone to a Trout 


OMBSTONES erected as memorials 

to well-loved pets are not uncommon 

in these days, but it is unusual, to say the 

least, to find one put up in memory of a 

pet fish—and that back in the middle of 
the last century. 

However the proof is shown in the 
above picture. The strangest tombstone 
in a cemetery in one locality in England 
is this one which shows that the genera- 
tions of the past appreciated their pets, 
also. 

Erected by a Mrs. Keyte, of Fish 
Cottage, Blockley, Worcestershire, Eng- 
land, the stone recites the virtues of her 
pet fish that lived for twenty years and 
would eat from her hand. 


Strike Breaker 


URING a recent milk strike in De- 

troit, the only worker who stayed on 

his job was a sorrel horse named 

“Charlie.” When milk wagon drivers re- 

fused to cross a picket line at the dairy 

where Charlie was employed, he set off 
alone. 

Having followed the same route for 
15 years, Charlie knew what to do. He 
turned the right corners, stopped at the 
right houses and waited a few minutes at 
each one before moving on. When police 
picked him up at the end of his route he 
had covered five miles without missing a 
single customer. 

—Frederick B. Bryant 


Have you sent your order for calendars? 
See back cover for details. Act now! 
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Instinct Learns by Experience 


By LEE PRIESTLY 


NIMALS do such amazing things at 

the dictates of instinct that we are 

prone to believe it never makes mistakes, 
but instinct learns by experience, too. 

Have you ever seen a bird’s nest, lop- 
sided and poorly constructed. They are 
more common than you might imagine. 
Students of bird life tell us that when 
two young inexperienced birds mate their 
housing situation becomes critical. In- 
stinct starts them nest building, but ex- 
perience must teach them how to make 
a nest that will safely hold eggs and 
young. A pair of mocking birds, watched 
at their nest building, started and aban- 
doned four nests before finishing one 
that satisfied them. 

The instinct to protect and care for 
her young is strong in every mother 
animal, but she, too, learns by experience. 
Farmers and stock-raisers know that a 
mare with her first colt or a cow with her 
first calf often needs help in caring for 
the bewildering offspring. An instinct 
to protect her first puppies from any 
intruder burned fiercely in the breast of 
a cocker spaniel, but it took experience to 
teach her that the best method of pro- 
tection was not sitting firmly upon them 
at every alarm! 

Instinct seems to function more per- 
fectly in the matter of food, but it is not 
infallible there, either. On the whole, 
animals probably eat what is required for 
their well-being, depending, naturally, 
upon the supply, but instinct does not 
prevent their eating foods that are ac- 
tually harmful. Cows will eat loco weed 
and horses will founder at the oats bin, 


with no apparent warning from instinct. 
We say instinct leads the dog or cat to 
eat certain grasses when they feel ill, but 
it does not prevent a puppy from swallow- 
ing practically anything. A dog was once 
seen to lead her sick mate to a part of 
the yard where she had located grass 
roots that her instinct told her would be 
good for the ailing one, and there dig 
the roots and wait for the sick dog to 
eat them. She seemed to know, by ex- 
perience, that illness produces an aenemia 
that the vitamins of the grass roots 
would help cure, but instinct apparently 
did not prompt the sick dog to search for 
himself. 

There seems to be an instinct for work 
or useful activity in many animals that 
can lead to laughable mistakes. Such a 
case was that of the sheep dog, who had 
never seen a wool-bearing animal, but 
who worked earnestly at his self- 
appointed task of herding and driving a 
flock of chickens. Another even more 
curious was that of the beaver who came 
across a temporary fence that had been 
erected across a small stream in one of 
the national forests. Sizeable cotton- 
wood posts had been used in the construc- 
tion and the beaver looking for food and 
dam material did not seem to find it 
strange that cottonwood trees had taken 
to growing in water. He patiently cut 
through seven posts, which were kept 
from falling by the wires of the fence, 
before he gave it up as a bad job. 

Instincts furnish the motive power 
with wild and tame animals, but experi- 
ence is required to give the power its 
proper direction. 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


A Demon Broadjumper 


This little fellow doesn't fret; 
He knows he'll make the team; 
His broadjump talents satisfy 
The coach's wildest dream. 


The Springtail is his common name; 
He bends his tail below; 


Then, “Pow!" He gives a spring and snap; 


And through the air he'll go! 
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Present day cattle supply us with many necessities of our everyday life. ‘ 


From ancient times, man has depended on— 


Cattle—Wild and Domestic 


INCE there are so many different 

kinds of cattle in the world, it would 
be impossible to touch upon more than a 
few at a time, but these may be taken 
as typical of the race. 

From the earliest days, man has de- 
pended upon the cattle for food and 
clothing and for this reason alone they 
may be classed as one of the most im- 
portant animals in existence. 

Our domestic cattle sprang from the 
Aurochs, now extinct. The last Aurochs 
cow was killed in a Polish forest about 
the middle of the 16th century. Huge 
in size, they attained a height of six feet 
at the shoulders and over nine feet in 
length, so it would appear that our do- 
mestic cattle have shrunken in size con- 
siderably, though they have improved 
otherwise. 

The massive buffalo of the prairie, 
whose astounding numbers ran_ into 
many millions, is now but a memory but 
its memorable record leaves an indelible 
stamp. Victims of Nature’s forces and 
man’s powers of destruction, this seeth- 
ing mass and multitude of cattle which 
roamed a vast expanse of three hundred 
miles in length and two hundred miles 
in width were eventually exterminated 
in wanton wastefulness by the early set- 
tlers of that territory. In the space of 
eight years they were practically de- 
stroyed by professional buffalo hunters 
and it is not so long ago that the last 
herd was rounded up and conveyed to 
their sanctuary in the great National 
Reservation at Banff. 

However, there are other species still 
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in existence in various parts of the 
world. Some are distinguished by 
greater or lesser size. Some have enor- 
mous dewlaps, great, hefty shoulders 
and horns which differ extraordinarily. 
Nevertheless, they are the same tribe. 

The Congo or West African Buffalo 
is one of the smaller members. It has 
short, upturned horns and large out- 
growing ears. It lives mostly in swampy 
lands or along river banks. 

The Yak, a massive creature in a 
coat of shaggy hair, roams the highlands 
of Tibet and China, preferring the cold 
mountains to the warmer plains. Some 
are used as beasts of burden. They also 
provide the natives with milk. Another 
peculiarity of this creature is that it 
does not bellow like most oxen, but 
grunts like a pig. 

The Highland cattle are the nearest 
approach to the original wild cattle and 
are possibly descendants of an indige- 
nous native race. In some remote sec- 
tions they are semi-wild. 

The Indian domesticated Ox or Zebu 
is used as a beast of burden in India, 
East Africa and Japan. He has huge 
shoulders and a large dewlap. 

Found in the island of the Celebes is 
the smallest of the wild forest buffalo. 
Called the Anoa, it is only three feet 
high. It is very shy, however, and little 
is known of its habits. 

Ankole cattle, natives of East Africa, 
are remarkable for the length and mas- 
siveness of their magnificent scythe-like 
horns. 

Pride of the race is in the noble car- 


rhoto by Dr. Donald Snow 


By F. J. WORRALL 


riage of the Mithan. Sturdily built with 
a fine delicate head, its hoofs are well 
adapted to the rough hilly forests of 
Assam. 

The Musk-Ox, half sheep and half ox, 
is a queer American creature. It has 
flattened horns and humped shoulders, 
and smells strongly of musk. © . 

The largest of the wild oxen now liv- 
ing is the Gour or Indian Bison. It in- 
habits the forests of India and Malaya. 
In some instances it attains a height of 
six feet at the shoulders and over nine 
feet in length. Except for white legs, 
it is black with close-cropped hair; the 
horns point upward and are tipped with 
black. 

Probably the most dangerous of the 
tribe is the Cape Buffalo, noted for its 
massive head across the brow of which 
the heavy horns meet in a hairless 
armor plate. 

There is perhaps no finer breed in all 
the world than the old English bull. 
They have provided stock for the great 
cattle ranches of North American and 
Argentine breeds. They are best appre- 
ciated when seen on the farms of agri- 
cultural England. 

Many years ago Europe had its own 
bison, which ran wild in Lithuania and 
the Caucasus. Not unlike that of the 
New World buffalo in appearance, its 
horns were thinner, its coat not so heavy 
and it had an ashy-black hide. 

The water-buffalo or “carabao” is a 
domesticated variety in the Philippines 
and a sturdy dwarf buffalo of Mindanao, 
P. I., is the timarau. 
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LMOST seven hundred pictures were received this year in our annual 


photographic contest. As a result of this upsurge in numbers over last 


year’s contest, almost every conceivable animal subject was presented. 


We assure our readers and contestants that the judges took great care 
in selecting the prize-winners, bearing in mind the spirit of the contest, “‘story- 
telling pictures” and photographic quality. 

Reproduced on this page are just a few of the winning entries which will 
serve as a guide for future contestants as the kind of pictures to be entered 
in future contests. Animals may often be photographed in appealing positions 
suggesting that they react more like human beings than might be supposed. 


WINNING CONTESTANTS 


*First Prize—$25—Keith W. Jones, Villa Park, IIl. 
Second Prize—$15—H. H. Sheldon, Portland, Ore. 
Third Prize—$5—Georgia Engelhard, New York, N. Y. 


Three Dollars Each 


Mrs. H. Nestler, Strathmore, Calif. 
Cornelius Hogenkirk, Newark, N. J. 
Pedro Hernandez, Brookline, Mass. 
H. H. Sheldon, Portland, Ore. 
Georgia Engelhard, New York, N. Y. 
Americo Grasso, Chicago, IIl. 

R. W. Olsen, Caldwell, N. J. 

Keith W. Jones, Villa Park, Ill. 

A. J. Mueller, Appleton, Wis. 

H. W. Osbahr, Bayonne, N. J. 


Two Dollars Each 
Crawford Robbins, Detroit, Mich. 
H. N. Linker, Hollywood, Calif. 
James R. Parker, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs, Eugene Landess, Fayetteville, Tenn. 
Arthur L. Schoeni, Arlington, Va. 


Mrs. Mary Korby, San Mateo, Calif. 
Mrs. H. Nestler, Strathmore, Calif. 
Herman Ausin, Roslindale, Mass. 
Dwight Nichols, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Keith W. Jones, Villa Park, Ill. 
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Arthur L. Schoeni, Arlington, Va. 
Leo D. Harris, Killdeer, N. Dak. 
Americo Grasso, Chicago, IIl. 

G. P. Dalton, Scotia, N. Y. 

James R. Parker, Hartford, Conn. 
Eva Luoma, Hollidays Cove, W. Va. 
E. Klinghamer, Green Bay, Wis. 

R. W. Olsen, Caldwell, N. J. 

Georgia Engelhard, New York, N. Y. 
H. H. Sheldon, Portland, Ore. 


*See cover for first prize winning photo, 
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EST—Photo by Herman Ausin WAITIN' FOR HIS —Photo by Cornelius Hogenkirk 


@STRANGE PLAYMATES 
Photo by Mrs. Eugene Landess 


THREE'S COMPANY > 
Photo by Mrs. H. Nestler 


TRYING TO SLEEP; COUNT SHEEP! > 
Photo by Dwight Nichols 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


By H. M. Myrhman 


Director, Audio-Visual Education, Tacoma Public Schools 


Looking Forward 


T is evident that all humane work, in 
reality, is educational, but one type 

of humane education, and undoubtedly 
the most important part of humane 
work, might be termed preventive edu- 
cation. Our main efforts along this line 
must be directed toward arousing the 
public conscience to such a white heat 
that social pressure will make the exist- 
ence of cruelty impossible. 

Can this be done? Yes, it has been 
done and it will be done. In the Scan- 
dinavian countries, humane education 
within the last two generations has ad- 
vanced to the point where kind and just 
treatment of animals is considered a 
responsibility and a thing to be done. 

The most effective and telling place 
for humane education is in the home. 
Every child—and there are some 400 
born in the United States every hour— 
is a potential saint or savage. In a few 
cases home environment and heredity 
mitigate against humane education. In 
rare instances, parents are found who 
deliberately destroy the finer impulses 
of the children. 

Recently we circulated a motion pic- 
ture; “Charm and Personality Plus Char- 
acter,” in the Tacoma public schools. A 
boy, having seen the picture, went home 
and started to practice what he had 
learned. At the dinner table, he pushed 
out the chair for the mother and then 
sat down .at the table, placed his left 
hand in his lap and, sitting in the proper 
position, ate his food quietly and delib- 
erately. The father watched the boy 
for a while and finally shouted, “What’s 
the matter? Have you gone crazy?” 

A similar instance comes to mind from 
my early days of teaching when the oc- 
casion arose for a consultation with the 
principal regarding a certain youngster 
who had displayed unsocial tendencies to 
a marked degree. To the question, 
“What should one do in a case like this?” 
the principal wryly replied, “Drown the 
grandfather before he is nine.” Under- 
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standing guidance, intelligently applied 
at the crossroads, however, in the vast 
majority of cases, will bring out the bet- 
ter instincts and overcome an inherent 
tendency toward cruelty displayed by 
many children. The vast majority of the 
parents are anxious to see their children 
develop into kind, humane individuals. 
The wise humane worker will everlast- 
ingly in every way use every possible 
avenue to keep before the parents the 
need for guidance in this respect. 
Through constant guidance, good be- 
havior patterns of life-long duration will 
be formed. 

Workers within the humane movement 
frequently fail to appreciate and take 
advantage of the resources at their dis- 
posal. The home and the parents, as 
mentioned before, are mighty factors in 
shaping human conduct. These must be 
supported and utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent in humane education. On the whole, 
pre-school picture books create a whole- 
some attitude toward every living thing. 
The school, the teachers and the admin- 
istrators have always been ready to co- 
operate when called upon. The close 
contact between the teachers and the 
elementary child furnishes a bridge for 
the transference of emotions which make 
for proper attitudes. 

The wise humane educator will keep 
in close sympathetic contacts with the 
nation’s schools. There is a tremendous 
untapped reservoir of public good will 
waiting for intelligent utilization. The 
average American demands fair play for 
everybody. This concept of fair play 
should be widened to include not only 
human beings but everything living. 

Organizations of animal lovers of va- 
rious kinds, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, 4H Clubs, 
horse owners—all are easily influenced 
by humane education. Neighborhood 
children can be organized into groups 
(Bands of Mercy) for the study, under- 
standing and protection of animals. 


The influence of motion pictures such 
as “Bambi,” “My Friend Flicka,” “The 
Enchanted Forest” and our educational 
animal pictures where the subjects some- 
times take on the aspects of humans can- 
not be overestimated. After seeing 
“Bambi,” a friend of mine, a hunter, 
said, “I used to look forward with great 
anticipation to the deer season, but I 
don’t think I’ll go out this year.” 


At present most humane societies 
work without adequate financial support. 
There, however, is no reason for prolong- 
ing that situation. There is money 
available in abundance and will be freely 
given for support of this worthy cause 
when the donors have reasons to feel 
that there is a guarantee that their be- 
quests will be used with immediate and 
telling effects for the elimination of ani- 
mal suffering. 


Our Assurance 


Humane education, as exemplified by 
our American Humane Education So- 
ciety, holds that a plea for justice instead 
of selfishness—for love instead of hate-— 
should be the supreme appeal to the 
world today. 

Last year our humane workers in va- 
rious sections of the country, by talks 
and full-time teaching in schools and on 
the radio, by distribution of leaflets and 
by poster contests, reached more than 
half a million of our young people. 

It cannot be said too often that what- 
ever benefit has come to animals, vastly 
more valuable is the awakening in the 
minds and hearts of our young people 
of the eternal principle of justice toward 
all life. 

But for lack of funds, more humane 
workers would enter many schools in 
sections where the need is great—al- 
ready we have enrolled more than eight 
million children in our Bands of Mercy 
or Junior Humane Societies. 
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Animals and Crime 
By CICELY C. MELLOR 


IX hundred years ago, France recog- 

nized animals’ intelligence and thus 
held them responsible for their actions. 
When the culprit was directly connected 
with anybody’s death or was guilty of 
any serious misdemeanor, it was brought 
into court, tried and sentenced with all 
the formalities of procedure accorded 
human beings. 


In 1394 a pig was hanged at Montaign 
for having entered a church and dese- 
crated the Sacrament, while a sow was 
beheaded in Clermont in 1457 for muti- 
lating a child. After a bull had gored 
and killed a youth at Beaupre, the bailiff 
of the abbey there sentenced the animal 
to death. 


A search among musty records in the 
Paris archives, some time ago, revealed 
a case where a dog was used as the prin- 
cipal witness in convicting an assassin. 

While traveling through the Forest of 
Bondy in 1361, a certain Monsieur de 
Montdidier was murdered and buried 
beside a large tree. His dog, which 
went with him, remained by the grave 
for several days. Driven at length by 
hunger to Paris, the animal turned up 
at the house of his master’s friend, Mon- 
sieur Reval, who, baffled by the absence 
of Montdidier and disturbed by its rest- 
less, melancholy behavior, released the 
animal, which dashed off towards Bondy. 
M. Reval followed his friend’s dog 
through the woods and found it scratch- 
ing up the loose soil covering the body. 
All efforts to trace the murderer, how- 
ever, were fruitless. 


Several months later, the dog was seen 
attacking a man called Macaire, long 
known as an enemy of Montdidier. These 
attacks happened repeatedly and M. Re- 
val, who had adopted his friend’s pet— 
never a vicious animal—became sus- 
picious and informed the police. 


Word of the affair soon reached the 
King, who had the dog brought into the 
salon where many courtiers were gath- 
ered. Macaire was among them. On 
seeing his late master’s enemy, the dog’s 
normally calm bearing changed to savage 
fury. It flew at Macaire’s throat and 
had to be dragged off by force. 

The monarch then called for the cus- 
tomary “trial of combat” and the unique 
duel which ensued was held in a public 
square before an excited crowd. Imme- 
diately the dog was loosed, it leapt at 
Macaire, who was armed with a heavy 
club. The animal’s agility and persist- 
ence wore down its opponent until finally 
he capitulated to avoid being torn to 
shreds. His confession to the murder 
of M. Montdidier brought Macaire to the 
guillotine, while the faithful hound won 
mention in the criminal annals of his 
country. 
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Barn owls are hard workers and the best of neighbors. 


Cease Firing! 


By ELIZABETH FORBES 


MONG birds there is no family so 
unjustly maligned, so ruthlessly 
persecuted as is that of the owls. And 
of the owl tribe, no member so surely 
doomed to early extinction—unless inter- 
vention of some sort is brought to bear— 
as is the barn owl. 


It is possible that superstition has 
played, and still plays, its part in this, 
for in some sections the barn owl is con- 
sidered a ghostly and an unlucky visitor. 

Another reason—and one that is al- 
most equally senseless—for the persecu- 
tion of this bird, is that the farmer hunts 
him down for occasionally helping him- 
self to poultry. To be just, the owl sel- 
dom pilfers the hen roost, and then only 
during the season when he and his mate 
are nesting and may be hard pressed to 
feed their voracious young. 

Ordinarily, no harder working, better- 
behaved neighbor could be desired. 
From dusk until dawn, the barn owl and 
his mate are scouring field and garden 


for morsels with which to feed their 
ravenous brood. In the South, where 
this bird is somewhat more numerous, 
he preys upon the destructive cotton rat 
as well as the common rat, mice, moles 
and pernicious crop-destroying insects 
upon which he feeds in nearly all sec- 
tions of the country. 

The barn owl has been accused of de- 
stroying song birds, but this, too, is 
largely without foundation. Occasion- 
ally, during the nesting period, he may 
fall from grace in this respect, but a 
recent government bulletin states that: 
“97 per cent of the food eaten was mam- 
mals.” 

Contrast the small number of birds 
and poultry levied in his need by the barn 
owl, to the inestimable amount of bene- 
fit conferred by him. It is almost im- 
possible to estimate the number of bush- 
els of corn and wheat, the bales of cotton 
and the truckloads of fresh garden food 
that are lost when these birds are wan- 
tonly killed. 
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Rescued puppies are healthy. 


Orphan Trio Saved 

HESE engaging puppies, in the arms 

of Miss Agnes Fardy, nurse at our 
Springfield branch, show the results of 
loving care. Named “Winken,” “Blinken” 
and “Nod,” the orphans were fed with 
a medicine dropper at first but gradually 
were placed on more substantial food. 

The whimpering cries of the dogs were 
noticed by three boys who reported im- 
mediately to our Society. Upon investi- 
gation, they were discovered in a den 
three feet deep which their mother had 
apparently dug under a fallen tree. 

Miss Fardy with two other girls spent 
hours at the den trying to find the miss- 
ing mother. One of the babies was taken 
along in the hopes that its futile barking 
might lure the mother back, but with 
no success. 

However, the three little ones are be- 
ing amply cared for in adopted homes 
and have become the pride and joy of 
their respective households. 


| Appeal for Syria 
EPRESENTING the American Hu- 
mane Education Society for many 
years, in Syria, Mr. N. B. Matta has 
traveled extensively, mostly at his own 
expense, throughout the length and 
breadth of his native land. 

Travel is slow in his country and al- 
though he has preached the gospel of 
kindness to thousands of his countrymen, 
he is urgently in need of a motorcycle 
in order that he may contact the farm- 
ing districts and out of the way places, 
not otherwise accessible. 

In his behalf we appeal for a second- 
hand motorcycle or funds with which to 
buy one. We shall be glad to undertake 
the shipment of the machine to him. 
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Passing of “Bill” Hart 


LIFE member of both our Society 

and the national organization, the 
death of “Bill” Hart, one of the pioneers 
in the motion picture industry, is a dis- 
tinct loss to the humane world. 

Always a sincere admirer of all animal 
life, Mr. Hart especially loved his horse, 
“Fritz,” and when the animal passed 
away, he was buried in the Hart estate 
and a monument erected to his memory. 

A little over a year ago, Mr. Hart 
donated a large sum of money to the 
Connecticut Humane Society for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a shelter in West- 
port, Connecticut, as a memorial to his 
beloved sister. 

In death, as well as in life, our animal 
friends will always be indebted to the 
kindness and thoughtfulness of the man 
whose memory will ever live in our 
hearts. 


Hot weather tips given pets. 


Words of Warning 


HIS little girl, Brenda Cronin, of 

South Boston, realizes that special 
care must be given her little friends dur- 
ing the hot summer months. She read 
conscientiously the warnings issued by 
Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder, of our Hospital, 
and took the time to instruct her dog 
and cat accordingly. 

“Pal” and “Tabby” play together all 
the time and their favorite game is chas- 
ing each other around the back yard. In 
the picture, Brenda is cautioning Pal not 
to chase Tabby any more, at least, until 
the hot weather has gone. Also, she is 
telling them both to stay away from 
poison ivy and freshly sprayed plants 
and not to chase balls or, above all, auto- 
mobiles. For herself, she promised to 
see that they always have fresh water. 


Animals As Prizes 


T a recent pet show, put on by the 

Boston Park Department, a prom- 
inent motion picture company furnished 
fifteen ponies to be used as prizes. Co- 
operating with our Society, the names 
and addresses of all prize winners were 
furnished and our agent lost no time in 
investigating each and every recipient to 
ascertain how the ponies were being han- 
dled and cared for. 

It was found that the majority of the 
animals were won by children from 
homes where the parents could not af- 
ford to maintain such large pets and, in 
almost every instance, the ponies were 
put up for sale. In the meantime, they 
were all being well cared for at various 
stables and had been found to have picked 
up in weight. Our officers, however, will 
continue to keep track of the ponies to 
ascertain their eventual disposal. 

It seems most impractical to give away 
large animals as prizes and, needless to 
say, theaters and other groups should 
avoid seeking publicity for various films 
or other features at the expense of ani- 
mal suffering. Certainly, no animal 
should be passed out in a hit or miss 
fashion without ascertaining what kind 
of home it will have and it was fortunate, 
in this instance, that our agents were 
able to check each home carefully to pre- 
vent any suffering on the part of the 
ponies. 


Successful Operation 
VE: Shirley Smead, of our Spring- 

field branch, is shown below hold- 
ing a cat that was recently the subject of 
a very serious operation. Death would 


surely have resulted without the opera- 
tion and we are happy to learn that 
“Billy” is on the road to recovery. 


Cat recovers from operation. 
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"Tuffie" renounces rubber. 


Thrifty Scotty 
AYBE it was his thrifty Scottish 
nature asserting itself, or maybe it 
was an accident, but the fact is that 
“Tuffie’” had a brush with death recently 
as the result of eating a sizable chunk 
of his rubber play bone. 

Shown holding the synthetic bone, 
which was successfully removed by sur- 
gery at our Springfield branch hospital, is 
Miss Shirley M. Bourbeau, of the hospital 
staff. Tuffie proved he was well named 
and is recovering from the operation, 
performed by Dr. Robert L. Leighton. 
This misadventure well illustrates, say 
our veterinarians, the reason why they 
condemn the practice of giving rubber 
toys to dogs to chew up, because they so 
often go down. a 


Bits of Animal History 


N Medieval England, the only pets that 
were allowed to live in the convents 
were cats. 

It is believed that the dog was the first 
animal to be domesticated by man. Fol- 
lowing, in order, came the sheep, ox, 
camel and then the horse. 

Many animals were held sacred in olden 
times, but history tells us that some fish, 
the eel for instance, were sacred to the 
ancient Egyptians. 

During the Middle Ages, swans were 
an essential part of court splendor. No 
one but kings was permitted to own one 
of the stately birds. 

Although animals were a necessary 
part of life, it was against the law for 
an Israelite to rear a mule. 

In 14th-century England, harming a 
deer in any way cost a convicted offender 
his eyes. 

—Ida M. Pardue 
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Animals and the Famous 
HE great Rossini was so fond of his 
dog that he wrote a musical com- 
position every year for his pet. 

Years ago, a little boy listened in awe 
to the bawl of a bull. When he grew up, 
William C. Handy captured this lasting 
impression in musical notes—naming the 
song “Hookin’ Cow Blues.” 

Colonial America’s first mules were 
owned by George Washington, who re- 
ceived a pair of them as a gift from the 
Spanish king. 

“Old Dog Tray” was one of Stephen 
Foster’s favorite pets. He owned an- 
other named “Calamity.” 

Alcibiades paid over $100,000 fora 
dog. 

It is said of Wagner that he was never 
without a dog all through his life. 


Ambulance for "Rascal." 


Improvised Ambulance 
HEN four-year-old Mary Jane Gur- 
ley, of Brookline, recently sensed 

that her much-loved pet, “Rascal,” was 
not feeling too well, she immediately 
tucked him carefully in her doll carriage 
and hurried him to our Hospital. 

Pushing the carriage and holding her 
precious doll under one arm proved quite 
a chore, but Mary Jane trudged the dis- 
tance between her home and the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital uncomplain- 
ingly. After all, her doggie’s health was 
the most important thing to her just 
then and she was determined that he 
should receive the very best of care: 

She was pretty tired on her arrival but 
bravely asked for a doctor at the receiv- 
ing desk and hovered over Rascal while 
the examination was taking place. In 
the picture, the sad-eyed little lady is 
shown holding her doll and steadying the 
carriage while Dr. Myron S. Arlein 
examines her dog. 


Aid Asked in Feed Famine 


UR Society recently urged Governor 
Maurice J. Tobin to secure addi- 
tional grain shipments to prevent suffer- 
ing and fatalities among farm animals 
because of food shortages. 

Said President Eric H. Hansen, “Our 
prosecuting officers are constantly calling 
our attention to the poor condition in 
which they find these animals because of 
the lack of proper feed. 

“Horses, in particular, especially those 
that are used for heavy duty in the 
woods, on farms, and elsewhere, are being 
taken from work because it is impossible 
for them to continue work on a ration 
solely containing hay and stock feed.” 

Mr. Hansen cited the specific case of 
the Chelmsford farmer who lost more 
than a thousand hens in one week be- 
cause proper feed was not available. 


Roving Equines 

HAT seemed to be an epidemic of 
lost horses started in and around 
Boston recently when two calls were re- 
ceived by our Society from police within 
a week. The first call came from Canton 
and our ambulance responding brought 
into the Hospital a stray horse which 
was found so incapacitated that a court 
order was obtained for the animal’s 
death. As a result it was put to sleep by 
our veterinarians, after a futile search 

for the horse’s owner. 

While the search was going on, an- 
other call was received from Hyde Park. 
Once again our ambulance was sent to 
the rescue and brought in the other horse 
that had been found strolling along the 
highway. The second animal was cared 
for and sheltered and was later claimed 
by its owner who stated that the horse 
had escaped from its enclosure. 


Lost horses fed and treated. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 


or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


& 


**Lassie’’ 


By DOLORES McLAIN (Age 13) 

A clergyman in our town loves dogs and most of all, 
Newfoundland dogs. Lately, a dog of his died. His 
name was “Major.” When Major died he bought a 
new little puppy. He, also, died. 

Now he has a new dog. Her name is “Lassie.’”’ She 
is four years old and very shy. The clergyman brought 
Lassie to school because he knows we all love animals. 

All the children patted her. Lassie seemed to like 
this. After a while, she walked up to a boy and kissed 
him. Another boy said, “Well, I guess she knows her 
own brother.” We all laughed, but not to be mean. We 
hope the clergyman will bring Lassie again. 


My Kitten 
By CAROLINE HUNZIKER (Age 844) 
I have a kitten named “Chubby.” My sister, Susan, 
’ has a kitten named “Twitchy.” Chubby scares dogs 
away and Twitchy runs up the tallest tree in the yard. 


““Billy,”” My Pet Goat 


By ALLAN CHAMBERS (Age 10) 

The day we got my pet goat there was no top on our 
car. When we were going down the valley road, he 
jumped out and ran away. It was hard to catch him. 
We tied him in the car when we finally did and went 
slowly home. We had to feed him milk when we got 
home. After I had him a while he did funny things. 
He would butt you if you leaned over and then run 
away. I had a lot of fun with Billy and wish I still had 
him to play with. 
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Acme Photo 


SIGNED, SEALED AND DELIVERED 


"Lassie," the ten-dollar collie who became a high-priced star in 

“Lassie Come Home," stamps an inky paw on a five-year contract, 

aided by | !-year-old Elizabeth Taylor, who also made her screen 
debut in the same film. 
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The Dog Next Door 
By JERRY MOHRIG (Age 10) 


The dog next door is a reddish-brown. 
One day as he was lying down, 
Some leaves fell down upon his head. 
When he looked up he was surprised to see, 
Two little squirrels up in the tree. 
He tried to jump upon a limb, 
But it was too high a jump for him. 
So he lay down and found a bone 
And then he chewed it all alone. 
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Three Little Kittens 
By MARION J. VAN OLINDA 


My name is “Shadow.” I’m a black kitty, black as 
ink. My big sister, “Crissy,” is gray and white with 
beautiful big green eyes. My little brother, “Tiger,” 
is true to his name. He has beautiful stripes. 

We three kittens were packed in a box and dumped 
in the woods. We managed to get out of the box, 
somehow. We made friends with some very nice men 
who were fixing a bridge. They were very kind to us 
and even shared their lunches with us. y 

Two boys came by one day on their bicycles and 
picked Tiger and me up. (Crissy wasn’t around.) They 
took us home and fed us. The next morning they took 
us to the sponsor of the S. P. C. A. Club of their school. 

We had quite an exciting time at school. All the 
children petted us and said they thought we were very 
pretty. We had nice warm milk and delicious raw 
meat for lunch. We took a nice nap, although it was 
very noisy in school! 

“ahh 2. One of the ladies in the school cafeteria took Tiger 

4. All right. . home with her. He is very happy and he has a cocker 

spaniel for a playmate. 
1 b- Farther. A little gir] named Carolyn took me. I have a lovely 
: : home. I just adore my family and they think the world 
Wagging Port of a dog. of me, 

9. Morning. jo. Third latte. in alphabet: Crissy was found two days later by the Club Sponsor, 

who had been searching for her. A little girl by the 

U Pound - abby. name of Nancy gave Crissy a home. She even had the 
doctor for her when she wasn’t feeling well. 

I think we are three lucky little kittens. We are so 


Answ ers to Crossword Puzzle glad that we fell into the hands of such kind people. 
ACROSS: 1—dog; 3—bread; 4—o.k.; 5—tea; 7— 


s. Beverage. 


DOWN: 2—grapes; 3—bone; 6—pa; 8—tail;10—c. 
a 

Priscilla Grows Old 

By HAZEL C. BAUDER a 


Priscilla, our gracious and dignified cat, 
Has thick, snowy fur that we all love to pat; 
A face and small paws always spotlessly clean, 
A manner most charming, befitting a queen. 


Priscilla walks lightly with soft-padded tread, 
Her green eyes reflect the wise life she has led, 
And I’m sure when she naps in my favorite chair, 
She always remembers to purr a small prayer. “Tippy” and three kitten friends. 
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OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors three distinct radio programs, 


In Boston and Springfield, "Animals in 
the News" is broadcast by William A. 
Swallow each Saturday at 2:45 P.M., over 
WBZ and WBZA—1030 on your dial. 


In Boston, "Animaland" is presented by 
Miss Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 
9:35 A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time" is 
broadcast by Charlena Kibbe each Tues- 
day, at 2:15 P.M. over WSPR—1I270 on 
your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Railway Employs Dogs 


Great Western Railway in Wales 
has twenty-five sheep dogs on the 
payroll. 

Sheep very often break through right- 
of-way fences, to the danger of their 
own lives and delaying trains, and the 
dogs, working without orders, find se- 
cluded openings in fences and hedges 
through which they herd the sheep back. 

These dogs develop extraordinary 
“track sense,” and if caught between 
trains on adjoining tracks they lie down 
until both have passed. 

If men working on the track ignore 
the whistle of an oncoming train, the 
dogs bark at them and refuse to leave 
until the workmen have reached a place 
of safety. —R. Ashfield 


HAVE YOU SEEN HIM? 
(See story on this page) 
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Your editor introduces a new radio program. 


“Animals in the News” 


E feel that our listeners will be 

glad to learn that a third radio pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, had its initial broadcast on July 
13. Since that time it has been continued 
each Saturday afternoon at 2:45 P.M. 
over Boston’s most powerful station 
WBZ. 

To introduce the new series appeared 
President Eric H. Hansen, who outlined 
briefly our aims and hopes in regard to 
the program and at that time turned over 
the microphone officially to your editor, 
William A. Swallow. Mr. Swallow will 
act as narrator and master of ceremonies 
of “Animals in the News.” 

As the name of the program implies, 
newsy stories of animals whose adven- 
tures have appeared in the press through- 
out the world will be related and when 
one adapts itself, owners of animals or 
interested spectators will be invited to 
the microphone to tell of their experi- 
ences at first hand. 

In addition, timely hints on the care 
of animals will be given and any ques- 
tions which have been sent in by listeners 
and found suitable for the radio will be 
answered. 

We hope all our friends will tune in to 
the broadcast and ask their friends, also, 
to become listeners. Any suggestions or 
questions will be welcomed and if you 
like the broadcasts we shall appreciate 
your dropping a note to “Animals in the 
News,” Radio Station WBZ, Hotel Brad- 
ford, Boston, Mass. 


Any interesting stories about animals 
which you may find in your newspapers 
will be especially welcomed. We would 
like to share these stories with all our 
listeners. 

That we are trying to help pet owners 
as much as possible is evidence of our 
plea over the air in behalf of the English 
lady who has offered $1,200 for informa- 
tion leading to the return of her dog who 
disappeared from South Wales. 

Fearing that the dog may have been 
brought to this country by some return- 
ing veteran, the owner gives the follow- 
ing description of her pet: a male, 
Scotch collie sheep dog, five years old, 
medium long silky black coat with white 
markings; white tip to tail which is long 
haired and carried arched over the back, 
four white feet (no white on legs), two 
small patches on back of neck, white chest 
extending to white line on either side and 
also between forelegs as a white line 
along the stomach, white nose and thin 
white line between the eyes which are 
yellow-brown, one ear drooping, going 
gray on face and around mouth. 

If any of our readers have seen or 
heard of such a dog we shall appreciate 
hearing from them. The owner is very 
much attached to the dog as it once 
saved her life. She has already spent 
almost a year in searching for it through- 
out England and has now turned to us 
for help. Won’t you help, too? 

And that is just one of the interesting 
stories. Remember! WBZ—1030 on your 
dial—each Saturday—2:45 P.M. 
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1945 Bound Volumes 


While they last we have a limited supply 
of bound volumes of Our Dumb Animals, 


each book containing the twelve issues for 
1945. 


From past experience, we know that 
many people like to keep a permanent 
file i ready reference to the many in- 
formative articles on nature and animal 
care. 

These books, containing 240 pages and 
approximately 200 striking examples of 
animal photography, make splendid gifts, 
wer to school and public libraries. 
Children find the magazine helpful in 
their school work and both children and 
adults enjoy reading the many stories 
about animals. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Two Animal Classics 


We have recently secured the at- 
tractive new editions of two of the 
world's most famous animal stories, 
both of which are being made into 
motion pictures. 


These books are: 


BLACK BEAUTY 
The autobiography of a Horse 
By Anna Sewell 
Price $1.00 
and 
BEAUTIFUL JOE 
a Dog's Own Story 
By Marshall Saunders 
Price: $.65 


Enjoyed by all, these stories are 
especially attractive to children and 
may be purchased from: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


ABERTHAW COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGERS 


80 Federal Street 


Boston 


Telephone, LIBerty 1264 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is "“Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


1 give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property). 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 
given gladly. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide fer one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities, 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 2 00 
Children’s $0 75 
Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 


Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Calendars with Animal Photographs in Full Color 


: For only fifteen cents you will be able to obtain 
gomellit our new 1947 Calendar of Animals with portraits 
N of animals in full color. 


A handy size to hang over your desk, and just 
right for Christmas cards or gifts, this calendar combines utility 
with a beauty that you will treasure long after the calendars them- 
selves are out of date. 


tin Each page illustrated with a real photograph (not 
Spi fi drawing) in full color of one of our animal friends. 
quoiitio® No reversing of pages to confuse the user, each 
picture may be framed without losing one on the back. 


ont An actual Christmas card for the cover. 
Six" Size—6 inches wide by 8 inches long. 
Gost Cost—only fifteen cents each, or in quantities of 


500 or more, twelve cents each. Double the value for only a few 
cents more. 


np For Humane Societies or individuals wishing to 
y) add a personal touch, we quote the following prices 
for a two-line imprint (name and address) : 


FOLLOWING PRICES COVER COST OF IMPRINTING, ONLY 


100 calendars—$1.75 300 calendars—$2.25 500 calendars—$2.75 
200 calendars—$2.00 400 calendars—$2.50 600 calendars—$3.00 
700 calendars—$3.25 800 to 1,000 calendars—$3.50 


No orders for imprints can be accepted after 
November 15, 1946, and none for less than 100 copies. Imprint 


prices are in addition to the regular sale price of calendars without 
imprint. 


Please send your order now for as many calendars 


lace as you can use. Calendars will be mailed to you in 
p ow ample time for the Christmas season. 


Send orders with money order or check to: 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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